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THE ART JOURNAL. 



de ['Industrie, whose long facade, crowned with its wreath-offer- 
ing statue of France, rises at one side. The lovely avenue stretches 
away in the sunny distance with the Arc de Triomphe revealed at 
the end of the long perspective. The roadway is crowded with 



carriages and horseback riders, while on the sidewalk beneath the 
trees sit groups of ladies and children surveying the scene. It is 
a brilliant and animated work, and well reproduces a characteristic 
page of Parisian summer life. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 




QHE claim of that young and promising organisa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Society of Artists, that its 
second annual exhibition, which was opened in 
that city on the ist of November, contains "the 
finest collection of American Art ever brought 
together in this country," is by no means a bold 
one — as any intelligent spectator of that noble 
array of pictures can testify. There he will see, among other at- 
tractions, forty-five American pictures from the Paris Salons of 
1880, 1879, and 1878, and this fact alone he will recognise as suffi- 
cient to emphasise the importance of the event. In no previous 
year would such a display have been possible ; for it is very doubt- 
ful if in any previous year there have been in Europe, available 
for transportation, so large a number of American works that had 
received the coveted honour of places in the Salon. Certainly in 
no previous year were there in existence forty-five such pictures 
so notable in quality as these. More American artists than ever 
before are now studying Art in Europe, and more creditable than 
ever before is the present exhibition of the triumphs of their pro- 
fessional genius and skill. It is in the excellence of these artists, 
fresh from the later European training, that the true and distinctive 
glory of the Philadelphia exhibition consists. 

Not that the earlier Americans are inadequately represented in 
this magnificent display — emphatically not. These artists are pre- 
sent in strong force. Mr. Bellows is there with his ' Hillside in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania,' and his elder sister carrying her 
young brother ' Into the Sea.' Mr. J. G. Brown is there with his 
'John Anderson, my Jo' — as carefully painted and expressive a 
genre as he ever touched a brush to — and with several girl chil- 
dren, each by herself in the fields and the sunshine. Mr. J. B. 
Bristol is there, with more than a ' Glimpse of Lake Champlain, 
from Vermont.' Miss Fidelia Bridges, perhaps, was never more 
refined and winning than in her treatment of ' Pond Lilies.' Mr. 
Samuel Colman, with his * Dutch Boats at Low Tide, Antwerp ; ' 
Mr. J. F. Cropsey, with his latest reminiscence of ' The Mohawk 
Valley,' and of 'Autumn on the Wawayanda ; ' Mr. M. F. H. De 
Haas, with his well-drawn waves off ' The Beach near Flushing, 
Holland ; ' Mr. Henry Farrer, with his modest water-colours, espe- 
cially with the tender charm of the ' Twilight ; ' Mr. Edward Gay, 
with his ' Echo Bay ; ' Mr. Swain Gifford, with his cool ' Beach 
Road,' his lonely ' Aged Companions,' and his fading ' Autumn 
Grasses ; ' Mr. Heade, with his flowers ; Mr. Hetzel, with his pre- 
Raphaelitish ' Quiet Nook on the Cowanshannock ; ' Mr. David 
Johnson, with his admiration for Rousseau ; Mr. George C. Lamb- 
din, with his ' Portrait ' and his ' Roses ; ' Mr. Joseph Lyman, Jr., 
with his ' Beach at Perce, Canada ; ' Mr. McCord, with his golden 
sunshine ; Mr. McEntee, with his hymns that sound so like dirges ; 
Mr. Charles H. Miller, with his large * Oaks at Creedmoor,' and a 
drove of cattle receding under them ; Mr. Peter Moran, with his 
shivering sheep in a storm ; and Mr. Edward Moran, with. the full- 
blown sails of his sea-craft ; Mr. W. H. Beard, with his evolutionary 
tributes to Mr. Darwin's sagacity — this time a man-monkey hold- 
ing a baby and named * The Prehistoric Henpecked ; ' Mr. Arthur 
Parton, with his sensitive landscapes that need only foreign recog- 
nition to gain home praise and dollars ; Mr. Arthur Quartley, with 
his presentation of the new in things familiar ; Mr. Satterlee, Mr. 
Shurtleff, Mr. Story, Mr. George H. Smillie, Mr. Wordsworth 
Thompson, Mr. Van Elten, Mr. Wilmarth, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Yewell — all are present in the noble galleries of the Academy Build- 
ing — galleries which, by-the-way, are more commodious and more 
in number than those of the corresponding institution in New 



York. Yet the new-comers from Europe naturally receive the 
lion's share of attention, partly because they are new-comers, 
partly because of the freshness of their subjects, and partly be- 
cause of the interest belonging to a comparison of their methods 
of technique with those of the famous masters under whom they 
have been studying. 

It is, for instance, not necessary to be told that Mr. William A. 
Coffin is a pupil of Bonnat ; his ' Idylle ' discloses that fact at once. 
The painting of the flesh-tones of the nude woman seated on the 
bank of a stream that flows towards the spectator out of a dark, 
almost hidden forest background is obviously an amateur's expo- 
sition of Bonnat's professional processes. Clever work it is, too, 
in boldness and vigour of modelling as well as in representation of 
flesh, and a fine sentiment breathes from it all ; only no painter 
educated in this country, outside of the admirable schools of the 
Art-Students' League, could possibly have laid paint on as Mr. 
Coffin, with the advantages of training in Bonnat's studio, has 
done. Mr. F. A. Bridgman, whose experience under Ger6nie has 
stamped his style unmistakably, appears with four important ex- 
amples — ' The Burial of a Mummy on the Nile,' ' A Royal Pastime 
at Nineveh,' 'An Interior at Biskra: Arab Women weaving the 
Burnous,' and ' Tents of the Nomads, Plains of Biskra, Algeria ' — 
all of them from the Paris Salon. Mr. Blashfield, dissimilar in 
mechanical means though he is to Mr. Bridgman, has much in 
common with Ger6me ; the spirit of the latter's well-known pic- 
ture, ' Ave Cassar! Morituri te Salutant,' is echoed in the former's 
' Roman Ladies — a Fencing-Lesson at the School for Gladiators,' 
and not feebly echoed either ; the spectator who has studied G&- 
rome's work feels that, at Blashfield's age, Gerome himself would 
by no means have been ashamed of his pupil's composition and 
textures. In the ' Aviary : Roman Ladies playing with Birds and 
Tiger,' in ' The Besieged hailing an Army of Deliverance,' and in 
' The Music-Lesson : a Roman Slave-Girl teaching Children,' 
Mr. Blashfield has varied his theme sufficiently to demonstrate his 
capacity successfully to deal with figure-subjects of any kind — not 
excepting portraits ; and no notice of his recent work or of Mr. 
Bridgman's would be satisfactory which did not recognise cordially 
the largeness of the ambition of these industrious and capable 
artists. But the two young Americans who just now have secured 
the most eligible niche in the temple of European fame are Mr. 
William L. Picknell and Mr. E. L. Weeks. The former sends to 
Philadelphia his very extraordinary landscape, ' La Route de Con- 
carneau,' which was a real " sensation " in the Salon of 1880, and 
his less notable landscape 'Sur les Bords du Marais,' also from 
the same Salon ; the latter is represented by a single specimen, 
' A Street in Cairo,' superb in the colours of its architectural 
facades, of the embroidered stuffs that adorn the camels, and of 
the costumes worn by men. It is a feast of subdued but glowing 
and perfectly harmonised tones, and the drawing is masterly be- 
sides ; while Mr. Picknell, in his ' Route de Concarneau,' a turn- 
pike of white sand in the centre of a level, shrub-grown landscape 
under a flecked blue sky, has painted sunshine, atmosphere, and 
space, as any painter, ancient or modern, might have been pleased 
and proud to have done — painted them without mannerism, with- 
out plagiarism, and, as an artist would say, without paint. The 
sense of paint is wanting. The picture is Nature herself, sub- 
jected to artistic conditions, and sampled in a frame. 

The works of Messrs. Beckwith, Bunner, Bunce, F. S. Church, 
Eakins, Fowler, Swain Gifford, Hovenden, Bolton Jones, Pearce, 
Patterson, Sartain, J. R. Tait, and Ward, and of Miss Sarah P. B. 
Dodson, are other notable members of this collection. 
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